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TACT. 


I cannot but think that a want of Tact in the treatment 
of others is often greatly owing to the defects of early training. 
If in childhood a man has never been taught the lessons 
of unselfishness and courtesy, or has not been trained to 
render that reverence and respect which are due to those 
older and wiser than himself — such a man unless specially 
endowed with Tact, will never acquire that sympathetic 
intuition which is essential to the appreciation of those 
shades of character and circumstances which call for the 
exhibition of Tact in dealing with them. Hence, then, a 
bluntness of perception leading to blunders of taste : awk- 
ward allusions to sore subjects : affectations of superiority 
over others whether intellectual, social, or pecuniary : and 
a hundred other such roughnesses, which, perhaps small 
in themselves are yet enough to ruffle tempers and wound 
susceptibilities. 

We cannot indeed begin too early to train our children 
in the exercise of that Tact which is the outcome of goodness 
of heart. We need but to teach them to think before they 
speak, and to consider the wishes and feelings of others, 
though we may not in every instance be able to supply 
the place of that inborn instinct of Tact which in its highest 
development is scarcely teachable. 

Unfortunately for the training of children in social graces 
it often happens that the members of the family circle 
consider that for each other “ nothing matters,” “ anything 
u ill do ! Habits and manners, dress, and temper are all 
alike second best. All that is seemly beautiful or agreeable 
is reserved for outside the intimate circle, while within it 
) awns, grumpy temper, after-dinner slumbers, and slovenly 

ress are considered good enough when “ no one is there 
to see ! 


, * os ® holies of the upper classes, where guests come 
th g °’ } ls not thi s danger. People are kept up to 
a i w at , ^ being constantly en evidence. They must 
trood torn C a ^ reeable > wel1 dressed, outwardly at anyrate 

become a^natte ^ ^ ^ ° f C ° Urtesy and S ood breeding 

natter ol second nature. 


('I'o be continued.) 


OUR GIRLS’ CLOTHES. 

By Mrs. Pardon. 


“The primary object of clothing is warmth and decency.” 

Sartor Resartus. 

It would be difficult to find anyone who is prepared to 
refute this statement in words, although many there still are 
who (lo so in deeds, and seem to regard themselves only as a 

"whereon to hang as many^i™, — -d 
S P n ;^ y wthoT ^oning 

health, as such, ■ yiew> The prevailing idea 

social and national po hvffienic dress is simply 

unfortunately still is, that ra ulin e attire. It will be my 

a scientific name for ,hUeous mascffline^at ^ ^ necessarily 

endeavor to try an P roV g an endeavour was made 

synonymous. Some te y grant, the result 

to bring about a dress reform, and then^ 8^ fcut 

was neither picturesqu amon g the select few. 

little progress was made, s ^ every thing else, has been 

Lately, however, dress us U ain ly not a day too soon- 

made the subject of reform and ^ r ^ gard to t he value and 
So much has already e un derclothes, that it hardly 

necessity of wearing woo ^ reC ognition of a generally 

needs any comment here, s re - s inev itably connected 

accepted fact. Jaeger’s Somewhat expensive in 

with these and justly so, the end> bo th for then 

,he first instance, they are cheape nkaMe . Combma- 

durability and as bomg ^ some people find they 

tion garments ^emosayp ^ ^ most st rain comes, and 

wear out on economical, 

that two garments are m 
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our girls’ clothes. 


a s Ions' as the whole surface of the skin fiom the neck to 
the toes is covered with wool, the chance of catching cold is 
considerably lessened, whether from change of temperature 

or cold due to perspiration. 

I must urge on mothers the necessity of drawers or knicker- 
bockers being made to open only at the sides and not at the 
back, exposing the most delicate organs of the body to damp 
and cold. At one time an idea prevailed that closing up one’s 
garments was unhealthy, but this is simply an old nurse’s 
tale, or the argument might be applied to boys’ clothes. 
Doctors are very emphatic concerning this and to its neglect 
attribute many serious illnesses of young and old. 

For summer wear Merino is rarely too warm — certainly not 
in our climate and it wears well and is unshrinkable. Next 
we come to the much and justly abused corset. 

The Corset — that is the stiffly boned and busked cuirass 
we understand by that name — is both injurious and 
unnecessary — but we will consider the use without wasting 
time on the abuse thereof. As braces, for various reasons, do 
not find universal favour, we must supply their place by a 
bodice of some sort, if only to avoid that most harmful practice 
of giving the lower part of the body all the weight to 
support. I believe Jaeger and various other makers supply 
a sensible corset with very few bones and made of woollen 
material which answers its purpose admirably. 

Young girls up to twelve years of age only require a simple 
bodice of yean or drill — (preferably grey or white, in order 
that it can be washed), which is sufficiently strong to stand 
the strain of buttons, while it keeps the garments in their 
place. From it also the suspender can be hung if preferred. 
I do not know if the experience of others agrees with mine, in 
finding that the bought suspender tears the stockings. I 
therefore made one on the same principle, but avoided the 
clasp by attaching two pieces of tape to the elastic and 
drawing them through a tape loop sewn on the stocking* 
This keeps it in place and answers every purpose. For a 
girl whose figure is developing, it is very requisite she should 
wear properly shaped stays. They should be cut on the 
exact lines of the figure, fit neatly, without being either tight 
or loose, and have two or three very flexible bones and a soft 
ront busk to fasten it, without any opening at the back for 


our girls’ clothes. 
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cords. The whole thing must be as pliable as the girl’s body 
°nd permit her to bend and reach in the same degree as if 
she -were without it. If correctly made, it will support her 
crowing figure (and girls are often weak at this age) besides 
tendering - it more possible to fit her dresses and ensure a neat 
appearance, which is ever desirable. If it is at all stiff or 
mivielding, it will not only compress the nbs but prevent the 
muscles of the back and chest from developing, as those of 
the legs and arms are free to do, and most probably the girl 
will trust to it for support, simply because the muscles of her 
hack are impotent to do their duty. 

wealing a 01 ' , rendering the respiratory organs 

for the natural -PP“£ ” but f et natU re alone, aiding 

practically useless. Coni- ^ generatio n only, what a 
instead of hindering duce i g u t we are so 

different race of heings we should produ. ^ 

all-wise (or all-foolish, which ,s it ^ pety ^ ^ ^ 

that we cannot but medd all our backaches 

improve. Of course, 1 do not assu ^ but I do 

or lack of breathing power are due 


or lack of breathing * j ft girls as free, in the matter 

affirm unhesitatingly, that if w ^ fer less of these 

of dress, as we do our hoy , ^ something gained, 

complaints, and that a one children, but for future 

It is a matter, not onl) for ou it their earnest 

generations; therefore I beg moth ^ come used to the 

consideration. When once a^gir ^ ^ fear of her ever 
ease of a pliable garmen , never endure them, however- 

wearing tight stays, as sh * couldn them . It is not 

much her vanity might lead her ^ desired on the 

as if the corset I advise left any* * adopted it have quite 
score of beauty, as those girls w^ figures th those 

as pretty (and really pretu ) ^ the forme r have the 

who adhere to the old s > G f movement. That 

advantage of perfect j ho id as one of t : e > m a y 

a girl should be graceful, ^ woman . Some are 
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OUR girls’ clothes. 


the dress is favourable. Neither can the fact of her practically 
corsetless condition be discerned, so there is really every 
reason for, and none against its use. 

Perhaps I had better state at once that I have no sympathy 
with the “ up to date cycling costume.” That a special dress 
is requisite, if girls cycle, I quite recognise, but that they 
should so far forget all maidenly modesty is, to my old- 
fashioned mind, unbecoming to say the least of it. 

It has struck me many times when in the company of 
young girls of 12 to 15 years of age, that, either their freedom 
of action was greatly restrained, or ought to have been so, 
from their mode of dress. Our “ tinies ” of to-day are wearing 
abnormally long dress, and their elder sisters very short ones 
— but little below the knee. The result is, that when engaged 
in any sport or romp, their undergarments come into undue 
prominence — which is neither becoming nor necessary. In a 
family of girls the purchase and make of flannel and over- 
petticoats, is a matter for consideration. If, instead of these 
two garments, they wore very full serge knickerbockers 
coming well below the knee, the object desired would not 
only be attained, but economy, warmth, and increased 
comfort as well. Most of us know the delightful freedom of 
our gymnasium dress. Why should we not always experience 
this instead of dragging muddy heavy petticoats about to 
our intense discomfort r Experience has proved it better to 
have a fine serge lined with flannelette than a heavier one 
unlined, as it is more pliable, less clumsy, and falls in more 
graceful folds round the leg. This naturally applies only to 
such times when the girls are pursuing their usual occupations 
and amusements, and not to special occasions when a dressy 
costume is demanded. 1 hen let the display of lace and 
fine linen have full scope— for it is ever dear to the feminine 
eart, and justifiably so too. There is one thing more anent 

e mckerbockers (or any such garment the girls may wear), 
anc^ t at is the), should fasten at the side of the corset by 
means of buttons and button-holes. 

Another matter of great importance is the boot or shoe. 

. n st ^ c n £ s are so general that we need not spend 
“ th r' bUt the shoe ! Car 'yle has said, “ Clothes are 
or shoff ,Ca ’ S1 .^ n '^ cant > characteristic,” and truly the boot 
vorn is but part of the whole. I am frequently 
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present at a large High School when the girls are drilling, 
and I must confess to judging of their mothers’ common 
sense and refinement, by the shoes worn by their daughters. 
Most of them wear the usual kind of half evening shoe, with 
rather high heels which, from the smallness of their base, 
very soon wear down, generally on the inside and con- 
sequently throw the ankle out of position. Only 20 per cent, 
of the girls had their ankles free from the ugly inward curve, 
which must be more or less painful, and is certainly a 
deformity. Oddly enough, it is mostly the right ankle that 
gives way, but in all cases one, or both, were out of the 
straight. As this is rarely seen with boys, one can but 
presume it is caused by the difference in the shoe heel worn, 
as there is no physiological explanation of the fact. Boys 
wear heels the shape of their own natural heel, while a girl 
must hop or prance through life on a heel whose base is 
seldom larger than a two-shilling piece. Does she not 
require to walk so firmly, or so steadily, through the paths of 
fortune, or is it in compliment to her fairy-like proportions r 
Anyway, if we wish to make our girls’ career a complete 
success, physically as well as mentally, we must certain y 
alter the shape of their shoes, so that they may stand firmly 
in them and not rock about like a ship on her keel. Uje he^s 
I have mentioned were not remarkably high, not sufficient y 
so to injure the internal bodily organs, but they were 
neither straight nor broad enough to support the o y- ' 

may look nicer at the first and render it easier, apparently t 
point the toe to the satisfaction ot the. drilling mistr ess,tat 
when once the newness has worn off t lent, } 

triri?' are 3 very" tiresome with regard to the details of their 

; k ,.1 ?“» 
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OUR GIRLS CLOTHES. 


is far greater economy in several pairs being - in wear 
at the same time than many are awaie of; of course, where 
the foot is growing rapidly this does not apply, but a shoe, 
worn alternately with two other pairs, lasts far longer than if 
taken into daily wear till quite worn out. Good shoes are 
also economical, not very expensive ones for girls who are 
growing, but a good medium class shoe, well cut and well 
finished off. They last far longer, and, what is quite as 
important, look well to the end, while a cheap one loses 
shape early, and as soon as the first gloss is gone, looks 
decidedly common and feels uncomfortable. No matter how 
plain or inexpensive the dress may be, a good shoe makes 
one well dressed at once. The French justly add, a good 
glove. Most bootmakers of any standing now sell and make 
to order “ all sorts and conditions ” of shoes, that is to say, 
pointed, medium, and square toes. The very pointed shoe 
can only fit the feet that have been educated thereunto, but 
the medium is generally comfortable, while some people 
require them really square. It is better to be fitted after 
midday, as then the foot is its maximum size. The main 
thing is that the width of the sole of the boot be the same as 
that of the foot when placed flatly on the ground, so as not to 
nip the toes at their roots, or cause them to curve inwards or 
outwards, but to preserve a straight line with the rest of 
the foot. 


( To be continued) . 


EDITORIAL 


( Herbartian Pedagogics.) 

WE in England require, every now and then, to pull ourselves 
together, and to ask what they are doing on the continent 
in the way of education. We still hark back to the older 
German educational reformers. We may not know much of 
Comenius, Basedow, Ratich ; we do know something of the 
reformers next in descent, Pestalozzi and Froebel, but how 
much do we know of the thought of Johann Friedrich Herbart, 
the lineal successor of these, who has largely displaced his 
predecessors in the field of Pedagogics. 

How entirely German educators work upon Herbart, and 
Herbart only, is proved by the existence of a Herbartian 
educational literature greatly more extensive than the whole 
of our English educational literature put together. 

A little volume on the Outlines of Pedagogics ,* by Professor 
W. Rein, of the University of Jena, is offered to us by the 
translators, C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew, as a br ' ef '" tr °; 
duction to the study of Herbart and his bchoo * e 
making due allowance for the advances that ave 
in the fifty years that have elapsed since Herbert s deal u 
As Herbart and his interpreters represent t - 

advanced school of educational thought on tte con.mem^, 
will, perhaps, be interesting to our refers p hiioa pky and 
comparison between what we call i'flience 

the school of thought which exercises such immense 

in Germany. . f t rPS of Herbart’s 

One of the most . new 

thinking, and that feature he rejects the notion 

school of educational thoug h D**, reformers> no tably 

of separate mental facultie . f acu ities up with some- 

Pestalozz and Froebel, ivi e ^ and a chie f business 

thing of the precision of a phren ^ ^ the faculties.” 
of education is, according o * ness in this idea which is 

There is a certain pleasi g definitely what we have 

very attractive. *1^ ^ the 

to do. Why, develope the percept affections 

conceptive there, the judgement in this le sson, 



